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British statesmen and public opinion were, no doubt, disturbed by Russia's encroachments on the Turkman steppes: in 1881 Skobelev took Gheok Teppe, in February, 1884, the Russians annexed Merv, and early in 1885 they occupied the Penjdeh district; the Muscovites thus appeared to be moving towards Herat, which, it will be remembered, was regarded by many Englishmen as the "key" to India. Yet until 1885 the London government showed no particular anxiety. The occupation of Merv was mildly challenged by Lord Granville, the British foreign secretary with the statement that the news of Russia's annexation "has not been received by us with indifference"; he took no action, however, except to send to St. Petersburg a recriminatory and somewhat academic note which listed Russia's many broken pledges in central Asia. In the opinion of the liberal government the solution of Anglo-Russian difficulties lay in the peaceful delimitation of the Afghan-Russian boundary rather than in provocative military demonstrations. This view was shared by the viceroys of India appointed by the Gladstone administration, the Marquis of Ripon and the Marquis of DuflFerin and Ava. According to Dawson, Dufferin, a former ambassador to St. Petersburg, "gave the Russians credit for common sense and, within limits, good faith," and "regarded normal standards as applicable" to the tsarist empire.23 This magnanimous attitude of high British officials paved the way for the resumption of negotiations on the Afghan frontier. An Anglo-Russian boundary commission was appointed in July, 1884, but ran into difficulties and made no progress. A source of complications was the explorations carried on in the previously little known Trans-Caspian region by a Russian, Paul Lesser. He discovered, among other things, that the chain of high mountains supposedly separating Herat from the Russian-occupied steppes did not exist. The Lesser discoveries led to the temporary suspension, at Russia's request, of the work of the boundary commission, to the drastic revision of Russian proposals for the frontier settlement (January, 1885), and to the occupation of the Penjdeh district (end of February, 1885), The latter development created a stir in England. Queen Victoria, as in 1875, made a personal appeal to Emperor Alexander, imploring him to prevent a clash between Russian and Afghan forces (March 4, N.S.), while orders were issued to have a British corps in readiness for the defense of Herat. Hasty negotiations resulted in the agreement of March 17, N.S., by ** The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, III, 188.